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THE CARYVILLE MILL IN 1919 


The Caryville Mill on Pearl Street was the second textile mill in Bellingham. It was founded in 1813 
by Joseph Fairbanks. It was built on land that was formerly owned by “Secretary of the Colony” 
Edward Rawson, which he had purchased from the Indians. (Continued on pg 2) 
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THE CARYVILLE MILL 
1813 - 1919 

The deed of 1813 states that the land contain- 
ing one hundred and one rods was sold to Jo- 
seph Fairbanks, miller, and six other men as 
partners for $71.43. The seller, Stephen 
Metcalf, reserved the right to convey water 
from his pond in a trench to be dug and stoned 
ten feet wide and four feet deep “to a Cotton 
Factory which is calculated to be built” and re- 
serving to himself “18 by 20 feet in the south- 
west corner of the lower story of said Factory” 
for a gristmill. 


The seven partners built the stone mill as 
planned and one of them sold his seventh to 
the others the next year for $1200. The mill 
was burnt in 1828. 


The mill was bought by Alexander Wright and 
Royal Southwick in 1828. In 1830, the mill was 
sold to William White for the sum of $4800. 
White then sold, in1832, to the Bellingham 
Cotton Manufacturing Company. This sale in- 
cluded the factory, the land and the water 
rights for $10,000. 


in 1839, after winning a judgment against the 
Belling Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
bought their Joseph Fairbanks property at a 
sheriff's sale for $7000. He held the property 
until 1848, when he sold it to his son-in-law, 
William Cary for $5000. 
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ABOUT 1870 WITH THE TENTER BARS FOR STRETCHING 


Cary, in 1862, bought out the only other user 
of the water power from Jonas Fairbanks who 
ran the gristmill. Cary owned the mill for six- 
teen years. The mill may have burned again 
because it is stated that Cary “rebuilt the en- 
larged the Caryville mill and built three tene- 
ment houses there”. Then in 1864, Cary sold 
the mill to Joseph Ray for $20,000. 


in 1867, Ray sold to Moses Taft, who in 1871, 
soid one third of the property to C.H. Cutler, 
his superintendent. A. McKean replaced Cut- 
ler. The company became known as Taft, 
McKean & Company. 


Taft, Murdock (grandson of Taft) and Addi son 
Bullard were the owners in 1899. In 1904, the 
company was incorporated as Taft Woolen 
Company. 


in 1919, Harold W. Bullard was president and 
superintendent, and Addison E. Bullard was 
Treasurer, with a controlling interest. The 
company owned thirty-eight tenements and 
employed two hundred and sixty persons. 


in 1918, it made two million three hundred 
and ninety thousand nine hundred and four- 
teen yards o Union Cassimeres and Satinets. 
During World War |, it employed three hun- 
dred people, it ran at night, and it spun forty- 
three thousand one hundred and forty pounds 
of silk yarn for cartridge bags. 
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GROWING UP IN SOUTH BELLINGHAM 


South Bellingham was my personal 
childhood playground. Beautiful wetlands 
provided for all sorts of year round activities. In 
the winter water from melted snow pooled into 
small ponds that became skating areas. Fresh 
snow usually provided me with wilderness 
adventures as | followed small animal tracks, or 
as I ventured more deeply into the now frozen 
edges of the swamp. 

After snow storms, piles of shoveled 
snow from our driveway were usually hollowed 
out and shaped into igloo like forts that protected 
an arsenal of snow balls for a sure to come 
contest of bravery and determination scheduled 
as soon as the supper dishes were done. The 
watriors would come, sometimes one strong 
with snow balls carefully protected under a 
jacket. The storm had announced the coming and 
anyone from the area with an arm ready for a 
pitch would come for the challenge that would 
rage until the arsenals gave out. 

For more winter fun, an empty lot, a 
small wet area between the Bouvier house and 
Carrier’s Beauty/ Barber Shop, would sometimes 
freeze over and become a skating area where, in 
the evening glow of the porch light we were 
allowed to skate until the light blinked the signal 
to come into the house. One evening, all activity 
stopped when the Northern Lights danced 
brightly in the sky, inviting my father to give us 
a lecture on the Aurora Borealis. 

On winter Saturdays | would skate with 

the guys near where the Millerville Men’s Club 
is now, behind Bellingham Plaza. They would 
play hockey and because | was a good goalie I 
was sometimes allowed on the winning team in 
an otherwise,“no girls allowed,” tournament. 
: Pumpkin Pond at the end of Winter 
Street was a favorite skating pond. It was larger 
and could be accessed from Taunton Street 
down a steep hill, to the frozen swamp. Many 
area kids like the Croteaus, Brissons, Laferrieres 
skated there and it was a place to meet other kids, 
some from Arthur Street and Governor Avenue, 
and even as far as Franklin Road. Some girls, 
Lucille Valliant, Lillian Loiselle, Peggy Beaudet, 
to name a few, would compete at cutting fancies 
in the ice and challenge each other to being the 
fastest skater or highest jumper to become the 
“Pumpkin Pond Champ.” 

Picking blueberries was a summer 
favorite...after a summer rain, they were bluer 
than blue, and bluer than the sky after the sun had 
kissed them. The swampy water was warm as I 
stood on underwater roots in my bare feet. 


Peter’s River at the end of Central 
Boulevard was a delicious summer treat where 
mother would take her children on hot days. Here 
she could keep her eyes on her girls and she too 
could enjoy a refreshing dip in the clear, cool 
water of Peter‘s River. 

There was a lot to learn in South 
Bellingham. A forge on Governor Avenue was a 
place for an amazing lesson on how to pound 
iron. | would love to watch Mr. Kozimor shape a 
bar of iron into a part for someone's car or truck 
or sleigh, even a local farmer’s gate hinges. I 
learned the importance of keeping a coal fire 
alive and the right temperature for keeping metal 
white and ready to be shaped into whatever it 
was meant to be. 

At the corner of Governor Avenue was 
a garage where they vulcanized tires. Pelland’s 
Garage is where I learned by watching. No 
questions were allowed here. Mr. Pelland’s 
whole concentration was first on putting a wet 
rubber coating on a tire and then locking it into 
the vulcanizer. When he removed the tire, it was 
hot and cooked. It had to cool just right before 
he carved grooves into the hot rubber (Now, 
there are special ways of carving grooves on a 
tire.) and Mr Pelland, the father, who did not 
like an audience, would sometimes let me 
watch...“not for long!” He would say... “too 
dangerous!” Most of the time I got chased when 
he called out, “Go home!!” in French. 

Across the street from Pelland’s Garage, 

was a small store, Trudeau’s Market where my 
mother sent me once for molasses measured from 
a barrel. | also got my first lesson in politics 
when I went next door into the Trudeau home for 
a Franklin D. Roosevelt presidential campaign 
button. . 

On the other side of the street the 
Mosteks had a Polish market where I was 
sometimes sent for groceries. | would run into a 
problem here because my mother would speak to 
me in French, and when I got to the market | was 
often at a loss on how the translation should 
go...but, thanks to those very kind people, | 
usually came home with the goods. Some years 
later, a Mostek son, Walter, opened a hardware 
store across the street from the market. My own 
son Jeff spent many inquisitive minutes asking 
questions about this tool and that when he went 
there with his father. Jeff became a carpenter. 

ICarrier’s Field, wetlands, and South 
Bellingham businesses were the center of 
activities in my growing up world. 

by: Helen Bouvier Collamati June, 2010 


BELLINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS OF 1945 REUNION ~ 
Nine members of the Bellingham High School 
Class of 1945 attended the 65" class reunion 
on August 3, 2010 at Lowell’s Restaurant in 
Mendon, 


The former class officers, in our senior year, 
were all in attendance. 


John E. Tuttle, Sr. President, came from Cape 
Cod along with his wife Alice. They spend 
winters in Boynton Beach, FL. 


Claire (Remillard) Johns, Vice President came 
from Venice, FL. She has been a resident 
there since 1981. She helped organize the 
reunion. 


Lloyd Rhodes, Secretary, still lives in Belling- 
ham. He recently lost his lovely wife, Barbara. 


Cecilia (Collamati) Baisley, Treasurer, lives in 
Mendon, MA and was the co-organizer of the 
reunion. 


Virginia (Brown } Rubrigi, now widowed, lives 
with her brother in Bellingham. 


Beatrice (Lataille) Enrico came the farthest, 
from Sun City, AZ and attended with her son, 
Dennis. 


Lorraine (LeBlanc) Desmarais lives in Men- 
don, MA and came with her husband. They 
winter in Bellair Bluff, FI. 


Constance (Remillard) Chicoine lives in Ux- 
bridge, MA. She has the most grandchildren 
and great grandchildren — 12. 


Daniel G. Weston came from Oxford, MA. He 
is responsible for getting this article in the 
“Crimpville Comments”. His special lady, Bet- 
ty Edwards, also attended. 


Eleven members of the class of twenty-eight 
are deceased. They are: William Arnold, Wil- 
liam Baisley, Albert Dorval, Theresa 


Mousseau, Dorothy Breen, Audrey Carroll, 
Doris Aldrich, Florence Perreault and Armand 
Pelland. 


CLASSMATES, WHO WERE UNABLE TO AT- 
TEND, SENT THEIR GREETINGS. 


Luvia (Cook) Labrecque, who lives in Ocala, 
FL, sent a letter expressing her regrets. She 
lost her husband eight years ago and keeps 
busy with her family and selling her crafts at 
local flea markets. 


Mildred (Cowen) O’Toole and her husband in 
Wethersfield, CT. She keeps busy with her 
family and volunteer work. She also wrote 
and expressed her regrets at not being able 
to attend. 

Jeannette (Chabot) Whiting lives in Woon- 
socket, RI and could not attend due to health 
problems. 


Gabrielle (Croteau) Armstrong lives in Cape 
Canaveral, FL and could not attend due to her 
health problems. 


Gladys (Lewinski) Ustinovich still lives in Bel- 
lingham, and had planned to attend, but had 
to cancel at the last minute due to a hesith 
problem. 


Roland T. Marchand is in a nursing home in 
Montreal, Canada. He has lived in Canada 
since his marriage to his now deceased wife, 
Judy. 


William Bruneau lives in Jupiter, FL and had 
hoped to attend but came to a wedding in CT. 
in June for a family wedding. Due to his 
wife’s health, he could not return in such a 
short time. 


Hugo R. Meotti, also, had planned to attend 
but had to cancel due to his wife’s health 
problem. They live in Woonsocket, Ri. 

Submitted by Dan Weston 


Picture next page 


Left to Right: Claire (Remillard) Johns, Beatrice (Lataille) Enrico, Virginia (Brown) Rubrigi, Daniel 


Weston, Lorraine (LeBlanc) Desmarais, John “Jack” Tuttle, Constance (Remillard) Chicoine, Lloyd Rhodes, 
Cecilia (Collamati) Baisley. 
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Bellingham Historical Commission News 
As of this writing there are two members of our Commission fighting serious health problems. 


Florence McCracken, a founding member of the Historical Commission and writer for the 
Crimpville Comments, is at home fighting terminal illness. She now has hospice care & 
would enjoy receiving your cards and letters of shared memories. Please address them to : 

Florence McCracken, 135 Hartford Avenue, Bellingham, MA 02019. 


Ernie Taft, another founding member & Chairman of the Historical Commission, Museum 
Curator and Town Historian, suffered a serious fall in his home this past October. He is cur- 
rently in a Rehabilitation Center. Although he cannot have visitors he is able to receive mail. 
Letters should be addressed to : 


Ernest Taft c/o Bellingham Historic Museum, 3 Common Street, Bellingham, MA 02019. 
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TONY 
Two articles about Tony appeared in the 
Crimpville Comments. Following are excerpts 
from the April 1973 issue. 


There once lived in Bellingham an old recluse 
known simply as “Old Tony”. His real name was 
Anthony Fiory. He would walk from Bellingham 
to as far away as Milford and Millis to ply his 
trade as a mason. Although understandable, his 
English was a mixture of the several languages 
that he spoke fluently. 


He was a kindiy man who loved children. They 
would always flock around him as he walked 
down the road. There was, however, a neighbor 
who was the bane of his life. This neighbor 
owned cows which would raid Tony's garden. 
He complained to the neighbor to no avail. In 
desperation, he painted two signs for the 
bounds of his property so as to keep the cows 
out. On one was printed “NO TREST” meaning 
no trespassing. The other sign bore the legend, 
“Cows go home” Apparently, the cows could not 
read as Tony thought they could, as the damage 
to his garden continued. The cows were safe 
from harm, because he could never bring 
himself to harm an animal 


The following is copied from an article published 
in issue # 119 of the Crimpville Comments titled 
“Who's Who” It was written by Ed Sawyer. 


“Every smail town has a memorable character 
and Bellingham was no exception. With the 
town divided into three sections, there no doubt 
was {is} more than one 


In our neighborhood, there was Tony. No one 
was ever sure of his last name. He lived in a 
shack on Hixon Street for many years. He was 
born in italy on the border of several countries 
and could speak six different languages. | don’t 
know just when he came to the United States, 
but it was after the death of the girl he planned 
to marry. He remained a bachelor until his 
death December 30, 1946, at the age of 68. He 
is buried in an unmarked grave in St. Joseph’s 
Cemetery in Medway. 


Tony was a mason by trade and a real good one. 
He did masonry work for many people in town. 
The only problem was, when he got paid, he 
would go on a drinking binge. When he drank 
too much, he would sing. Many a quiet summer 
night, I’d lie in bed listening to him sing. His 
hound dog would howl right along with Tony’s 
singing and the whole neighborhood knew Tony 
was happy. 


He always wore an old felt hat and overalls. He 
would walk to Milford through the woods 
bordering Beaver Pond to do his shopping. He 
carried his purchases the same way he carried 
the tools of his trade — in a burlap sack tied to 
the end of a pole that he carried on his 
shoulder. If he was seen walking without the 
pole, anyone that knew him would give him a 
ride. One night he was on his way home after 
having had one too many; he fell down. He 
decided to lie there a while and fell asleep. It 
rained during the night and when he awoke, it 
was still dark. Putting his arm out to get up, it 
splashed in water. The other arm did the same. 
He thought he’d better stay put until dawn 
because he might be in Beaver Pond. As it 
turned out, he was only in a big puddle. He 
seemed to enjoy telling stories about himself. 


Tony grew vegetables, several varieties of 
grapes and made his own wine. If one visited 
him — always in the yard — he’d offer you wine, 
grapes or whatever else he may be growing. He 
was a generous soul with a likeable personality. 
His only bad habits were his drinking and 
cussing. 
He was an expert at grafting fruit trees and 
grape vines. Farmers often called upon him for 
his grafting expertise. We are still harvesting 
grapes from a vine he grafted for my father. 
Sometimes when he finished a job, he’d be 
given a rooster or a rabbit for eating. He never 
ate them because he made pets out of them. 
However, he’d cuss at the thumping rabbit and 
threated to chop the head off the 4:30 A.M. 
crowing rooster that was perched on the 
Continued on next page 


window ledge. | guess both died of old age. 


He helped my dad build the foundation to our 
house and a few years later, when our well went 
dry, he dynamited it. | remember him climbing 
down the well on the stones that lined it. After 
placing the dynamite in just the right spot, he lit 
the fuse and slowly picked his way up on the 
stones. | asked my dad why he didn’t hurry and 
was told it would be too easy to make a misstep 
if he hurried. He only had seconds to spare. 
About three steps from the wall, the blast went 
off. 


if a farmer needed something to be dynamited, 
Tony was the person to get in touch with. One 
time he asked a neighbor to buy the explosive 
for him. The neighbor bought it and put it in the 
trunk of his car and forgot about it. The 
neighbor’s son used to take the car when he 
was courting his girl and would often drive over 
back roads that were very bumpy. Needless to 
say, he was horrified when he found out what 
he had been driving around with in his trunk. 


At One point in Tony’s life, he was having 
trouble with his back and legs. He learned he 
had fallen arches and got some corrective 
supports that cured his problem. After that, in 
broken English, he would say, “If the foundation 
of the house is weak, so is the house”. 


Tony had no relatives here. When he died, | 
took up a neighborhood collection for flowers 
for his wake. Just a few neighbors attended his 
wake. We sat there reminiscing about his life. 
During a lull in the conversation, we all heard a 
scratching noise. There was a mouse in his 
casket. Tony was leaving this world with 
another “pet”.” 


“Ere long the most valuable of ail arts will be the art of 

deriving aconfortable subsistence from the smallest area 

of soil, No community where every member possesses the 

art can ever be the victim of oppression in any of its forms. 
Abraham Lincoin 
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POINSETTIA 


“Gardener and amateur botanist Joel Roberts 
Poinsett (1779-1851) was the first U.S. minister 
to Mexico. While there in 1828, he found a 
shrub with large red bracts and sent cuttings to 
his greenhouse in South Carolina. The plant was 
shown at the 1829 Philadelphia Flower show. In 
1836, German botanist Karl Ludwig Wilenow 
found the dazzling red plant growing throw a 
crack in his greenhouse and assigned it a 
botanical name Euphorbia puicherrima (“the 
most beautiful Euphorbia”) in 1843, historian 
William Prescott was asked to give the plant a 
common name and he chose to honor Joel 
Poinsett. 
Old Farmer’s Almanac 2010 


WINTER’S WHITE GOWN 


Snowflakes are falling 
Winter's white gown, 
Gently in motion 
They cover the ground 


Beauty awaiting 
Softly in sound, 
Crystallized Snowflakes 
Have touched winter’s gown. 


Thank you dear master, 
For all that | see, 
And the snowflakes of Splendor 
Adorning the trees. 


And the beauty of winter 
Seems silent in sound, 
Season’s own loveliness 
Dressed up in white gown. 


By Katherine Smith Matheney 


Do you remember when milk was delivered like this? Gramdpa Scott was a milkman for many years in 
Bellingham. Scott Hill Road was named after him. (Now South Main Street) 


Above is pictured the old BELLINGHAM “BARGE” owned by Francis Thayer. The “Barge” was used to pick the 


children up for school. 
Milford Daily News, April 8, 1965 


THE OLD KITCHEN STOVE 


Years ago everyone had a big, old, black 
kitchen stove that burned wood. Not only was 
it used to cook our meals, but it was the heart 
of the kitchen. Back then, it also provided 
heat for the home. Kitchens were large and 
families were large. There was always a 
comfortable chair nearby for the mom of the 
house. The tea kettle sat near the back of the 
stove top, so, if company came, it would only 
take a minute to serve a cup of hot tea. 


During the winter, the wife and mother was 
constantly baking bread for lunch, and baking 
cookies and pies for dessert. If you close your 
eyes and dream a bit, you can almost smell 
fresh loaves of bread and apple pies cooking. 


Families ate breakfast together. it usually 
consisted of bacon, eggs, toast and a hot 
drink before starting the day's chores or 
walking a mile to school. We often toasted 
bread on the stove top. One stove lid had 
three sections that made a design on the toast 
which was delicious when buttered with 
homemade butter. 


When everyone arrived home for supper, a 
big pot of stew, homemade biscuits, and a 
piece of apple pie delighted our taste buds. 
Other times, it may be meat loaf, veggies, and 
a big baked potato. A potato baked in the old 
stove had skin that was crunchy which was 
the best part of the potato. 


When the oven door was left open, it was a 
great place to pull up chairs and put our cold 
feet up by the heat. An elderly neighbor of 
ours had a long haired, white dog. After she 
bathed him, she would wrap him in a towel 
then put him in a chair in front of the open 
oven door to dry. 


We put wet shoes under the stove to dry, and 
the open oven door dried mittens and 
snowsuits that were placed on top of it. 
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There was usually a grate in the ceiling over 
the stove that let heat go through to take the 
chill off the upstairs’ bedrooms. 


Wash day would find two big copper boilers 
on the kitchen stove to heat water for the 
Monday wash. 


Some houses had summer kitchens with 
kerosene stoves in them. it kept a lot of the 
heat out of the main house during the heat of 
summer. When the meal was cooked, this 
stove could be turned off. A portable oven for 
baking could be put on top of one of the 
burners. 


My aunt burned wood in the stove. There was 
@ wood box behind the stove and a big copper 
tank that held the hot water. At night in the 
winter, bricks would be put into the oven, 
heated, then wrapped in a towel to keep our 
feet warm when we went to bed. 


With a big long table and many chairs, 
everyone sat in the kitchen even with 
company when they came. 


We visited a cousin in Virginia who had both 
an electric range and a big old black stove. 
She said that some things tasted so much 
better when cooked in the old stove which she 
used more than the electric one. 


The smell of baked potatoes and apple pie 
greeted us when we came in from the cold, 
but, after supper, the smell was lost as the 
smell of woolen mittens drying on the oven 
door took over as they dried for our walk to 
school in the morning. 


Such are my memories of the old kitchen 
stove. fmm 


‘It is good to remember that the tea kettle, 
although up to its neck in hot water, continues 
fo sing” 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


(Theories differ on the history of the Christmas 
Tree) 


According to Christian lore, St. Boniface (c. 7th 
century) saw a fir tree growing in the roots of 
an oak tree. Taking this as a sign of Christian 
faith, he used the fir tree as a symbol of 
Christianity. 


The tradition of the Christmas tree as it is 
today known, was established by Martin 
Luther as a symbol of the Tree of Life in the 
Garden of Eden. 


The custom of erecting a Christmas tree can be 
traced to the 15" century in Estonia where the 
Brotherhood of Blackheads (a guild) erected a 
tree in their brotherhood house for the 
holidays. In 1570, it was recorded that a small 
tree was decorated with “apples, nuts, dates, 
pretzels and paper flowers” by the guild. guild. 
The children of guild members collected these 
“decorations” on Christmas Day. 


in the early 18" century, the Christmas tree 
was found in a part of Germany and was 
confined to that area. in Canada, a fir tree 
decorated with candles and fruit was 
introduced in 1781 by a German general. 


in the early 19" century, the Christmas tree 
was introduced into Britain, but the custom of 
having a tree had not spread beyond the royal 
family. 


Queen Victoria, as a thirteen year old princess, 
wrote in her diary for Christmas, “After 
dinner... we then went into the drawing 
room.... There were two large round tables on 
which were placed two trees hung with lights 
and sugar ornaments. All the presents being 
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placed round the trees...”. The custom 
became widespread in Britain after Queen 
Victoria’s marriage to Prince Albert, a German. 


in the mid 1800's, a picture of a wood carving 
depicting Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
along with their Christmas tree appeared on 
the cover of a magazine titled “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book”. One historian states, in all of America 
there was no more important medium in 
spreading the Christmas tree in the decade 
1850-1860 than “Godey’s Lady’s Book”. The 
image appeared again in 1860, and by the 
1870s, putting up a Christmas tree had 
become common in America. 


Several cities in the United States with German 
connections lay claim to having the first 
Christmas tree. Windsor Locks, CT claims that 
a Hessian soldier put up a Christmas tree while 
in prison. The German settlement in Easton, 
Pa may have erected a tree in 1816. Matthew 
Zahn, in his diary, recorded the use of a 
Christmas tree in 1821 causing Lancaster, PA 
to lay claim to having the first Christmas tree in 
America. Some accounts credit Charles Follen, 
a German immigrant to Boston, for being the 
first to introduce the custom of decorating a 
Christmas tree. 


In 1847, a German immigrant living in 
Wooster, Ohio was the first to decorate a tree 
(spruce) with candy canes. (The canes at that 
time were all white.) He is buried in Wooster 
County and every year, a pine tree above his 
grave is lit with Christmas lights. 


These many influences on Americans 

concerning Christmas tree decorating have led 

us to our decorating of fir trees for Christmas. 
Continued next page 


Christmas trees that are a gift of appreciation 
from one city to another represent a special 
event. The City of Oslo, Norway gives a tree to 
London, which is placed in Trafalgar Square. It 
is in appreciation for the people of London for 
the British support of the Norwegian 
resistance during World War Il. 


Boston is sent a tree from Nova Scotia each 
year in appreciation of the humanitarian aid 
given to Nova Scotia in 1917 when a ship 
loaded with wartime explosives exploded. The 
collision of this ship with another ship in 
Halifax Harbor on the morning of December 6 
caused the explosion. About 2,000 people 
were killed and over 9,000 were injured. 


Boston sent a train to Halifax the evening of 
the explosion. The train was loaded with 
supplies, accompanied by doctors and nurses. 


A tree was sent to Boston in 1918. There was, 
then, a hiatus until 1971 and for every year 
after that, a tree has been sent to Boston. 


Just before Thanksgiving, a truck arrived at 
Boston Common carrying a 50 foot tail white 
spruce wrapped in a blanket of pine boughs to 
keep it from drying out. It had made the long 
haul from Nova Scotia. The tree was lifted by a 
crane and set in a deep hole on the Common, 
where it was decorated. The lighting of the 
tree took place on December 2. 


Each year, the tree is selected by the Nova 
Scotia Department of Natural Resources 
usually from a private land owner. The private 
owner is honored to donate the tree for this 
cause. 


Nova Scotia has set specifications for the tree 
that will be used as Boston’s Christmas tree. It 
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must be Balsam fir, white spruce or red spruce 
and be 45 to 50 feet tall. it, also, must be 
healthy with good color, of medium density, 
with uniformity and uniform and symmetry. 


The tradition of the Christmas tree as part of our 
Christmas celebration, actually originated in 
Germany. So, it is no wonder that the song “O 
Christmas tree” would come from Germany. 


GERMAN 
O Tannenbaum 
O Tannenbaum, O Tannenaum, 
Wie treu sind deine Blatter! 
Du grunst nicht nur zur Sommerzeit, 
Nein auch im Winter, wenn es schneit. 
0 Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum, 


Wie treu sind deine Blatter! 


ENGLISH 
O Christmas Tree 
© Christmas Tree, O Christmas Tree, 
How lovely are your branches! 
In beauty green will always grow 
Through summer sun and winter snow. 
© Christmas Tree, O Christmas Tree, 


How lovely are your branches! 


CHILDHOOD RECOLLECTIONS 


We lived on a farm in South Bellingham, in the 
Peter’s River Valley, when | was a child. We were 
three miles from the Center, and used to drive 
there with a horse and buggy. My father and 
mother took me to Sunday School at the Baptist 
Church every Sunday, and sometimes visited my 
grandparents, the Seneca Burrs, afterwards. Allie 
Whitney was my Sunday School teacher and we 
girls liked her very much. One text she impressed 
on me “Be kind”. The Sunday School concerts we 
gave were always well prepared, with plenty of 
songs, and we thoroughly enjoyed them. One 
Children’s Day Concert stands out in my memory 
above all others. As we entered the church, we 
were greeted by many song birds in cages, hung 
along the balconies on each side, placed there by 
teachers and parents. Many plants and flowers 
decorated the platform; it seemed truly heavenly. 


Memorial Day was a very important in our young 
lives. We were transported in barges from our 
schools to the Town Hall, where exercises were 
held; songs by the different schools and poems 
recited by selected pupils. Then we were escorted 
to the Soldiers’ Monument by veterans of the Civil 
War to place flowers there. 


When | was nine years old, | began taking music 
lessons of Miss Sadie Billings, and we drove there. 
By the time | was twelve years old, | was driving 
myself. One summer afternoon, on my way home, 
just as we started up a hill | saw heavy rain pouring 
down at the top of the hill, We were at the 
driveway of a house with an empty shed near it. 
So | said to Fanny, the horse, “Let’s get in under 
that shed and not get wet in that shower.” We did, 
and after the shower was over we backed out and 
continued on our way home. 


One big day at the end of each summer was the 
Bellingham Grange Fair. All kinds of vegetables 
grown on the farms and flowers, cooking and 
sowing by the farmers’ wives were brought in to be 
judged for prizes. There was a big round tent in 
the middle of the Common, where a clam chowder 
dinner was served. Carroll White, on a big white 
horse, was master of ceremonies and directed 
games etc. The big chestnut tree offered shade on 
the Common. One feature of the afternoon was 
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the “greased pig” race. The pig was well greased 
and let loose in a field, while several young men 
chased it trying to catch it. The wild chase caused 
merriment among the onlookers. 


Time passed and | was persuaded while in my 
teens to teach the Beginners class in Sunday 
School. One little girl in the class stands out in my 
memory. She always knew the Golden Text, and 
could answer any question in the lesson. Her name 
is Esther Haskard, and she became a Methodist 
minister. My last service to the Baptist Church was 
to play the church organ a couple years before | 
was married and moved to a new home.” 


Vestella Burr Daniels (deceased) 
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NOBODY KNOWS BUT ME 


There’s a place that | travel 
When | want to roam, 
And nobody knows it but me 


The roads don’t go there 
And the signs stay home 
And nobody knows it but me 


it’s far far away 
And way way far 
It’s over the moon and the sea 


And wherever you're going 
That’s wherever you are 
And nobody knows it but me 


This poem was written by Patrick O’Leary who was 
an advertising executive for General Motors. The 
poem, which was recited by James Garner, 
appeared in an advertisement for the Chevrolet 
Tahoe in 2002. 


The backdrop was the scene of a lone man taking 
photographs of the beautiful landscape including 
waterfalls and mountain tops creating a feeling of 
wishing to be in the great outdoors. 


| HAVE YOU FINISHED YOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING? 
WE ARE SHOWING A COMPLETE .LINE OF 1937 RCA-VICTOR 


Solid Mahogany Colonial Salem Chest 
oi peeinet 


Christmas Regular 
meveiss $14. 95 Price 
Prive BIGGS 

A gift for mother! Genuine authentic | 
F-wided Martha Washington reproduc- 
tion in solid Mahogany or solid Walnut 
Dainty fluted legs. Invisible cabinet | 
hinges, 


Christmas 9 Regular 

Spectral A. Price 

Price ; $30.50 
An authentic reproduction, handsomely 
veneered in Mahogany. Interior con- 
siruetion includes dust-proofing and 
center drawer guides. A serviceable 
and very appropriate Gift for the home, 
The Ideal Gift for “Him” 
A SMOKING STAND 
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gy Fic’ BOS 1 25 | 


Poe arse op tons es Hae Mises ee es end at is oS 


on 


Lamp Makes an Ideal Gift 


Caristitas Regular 
Special $34. 95 Price 


Price 849.75 


CARRIAGES HOM sch evn cec eee. ; Serpentine front, beautifully fin- 
DESK SETS from se Ov Rte 4+ 8 Ss ie 2 R-E Ss $5.95 ished in Mahogany Veneer % Spas 
TRICYCLES from ceetas $3.95 ious cabinet for books. Large, 

bees : ORE REE AER PER ROR ER x : e Eh be 


roomy drawers, gach with jock 


ROCKERS FROM es eas tapeeeenenes $2.75 and eseutcheon pate, Claw and 
SNO.PLANE SLEDS from ...ccss0.-+ + SSMS ail tees 


Chenille Bath Ensemble | 
[+22 Db" Rug. 
lela Cover 


Both for $ |-95 


Individually Boxed.  Cello- 
phane Wispert Reversible 
and Washable, ( Aaive, of green, 


Maple Bridge Lamps ..,...4. 
Floor Lamps ... die ttt 
Swinging Arm Bridge 
Lamps .. vee 
Colored Pottery ‘Base, : 
Table Lamps ...... ay. 


ie 
Ae on NI Rec ARRAN 
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~ Boston Sunday / Advertiser Deceraher. 6,1936 
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LIFE’S REFLECTIONS 


As we get older and slow down, we find the 
time to reflect on our life, and enjoy the 
wonderful memories. |’ve lived in town all 
my life and | feel blessed to have lived during 
the farm and mill era when the population 
was around three thousand, and we knew 
most of the people in our section of town. 
(North Bellingham) 


Along life’s way, | have met some wonderful 
people. Many who have influenced my life 
and made me a better person for having 
known them. | enjoy remembering how they 
enriched my life and left me with many 
treasured memories. | wish | could thank 


them all. 


i have a habit of clipping things from the 
paper and collecting poems from my school 
days and many others. | came across 
“Grandma’s Pearls of Wisdom” and was very 
impressed as | have seven granddaughters. | 
don’t know where it came from or who wrote 
it. | am now fighting a terminal illness and 
am with hospice. The chaplain asked me 
what I'd like my legacy to be for my 
granddaughters. This poem could say it the 
way | feel it, and | would like to share it with 
our readers. 


fmm 
GRANDMA’S PEARLS OF WISDOM 


’ve traveled paths you’ve yet to walk 
Learned lessons old and new 
And now this wisdom of my life 
I’m blessed to share with you 


mi An 


Let kindness spread like sunshine 
Embrace those who are sad 
Respect their dignity, give them joy 
And leave them feeling glad 


Forgive those who might hurt you 
And though you have your pride 
Listen closely to their viewpoint 

Try to see the other side 


Walk softly when you are angry 
Try not to take offense 
invoke your sense of humor 
Laughter’s power is immense! 


Express what you are feeling 
Your beliefs you should uphold 
Don’t shy away from what is right 
Be courageous and be bold 


Keep hope right in your pocket 
it will guide you day by day 
Take it out when it is needed 
When it’s near, you'll find a way 


Remember friends and family 
Of which you are a precious part 
Love deeply and love truly 
Give freely from your heart 


The world is far from perfect 
There’s conflict and there’s strife 
But you still can make a difference 
By how you live your life 


And so | am very blessed to know 
The wonders you will do 
Because you are my granddaughter 
And | believe in you 


Author Unknown } 


MAIL BOX NEWS 
Dear Folks 


lam writing to you at this time to inform 
you of a change in my address. | am now located 
at the Sunrise Apartments, Senior Housing here in 
Mendon. 
lam also enclosing a check given in 
memory of my husband Linwood E. Lowell, Sr to 
help with the expenses of the Crimpville Com- 
| really enjoy reading this newsletter and 
information about a number of people we knew 
from years back. My grandparents were the Ken- 
neily’s from Maple Street in North Bellingham and 
my Dad was Martin J. Kennelly who drove for the 
Johnson Bus Line for many years in the area. 
Sincerely, 
Dorothy E. Lowell 
Mendon, MA 
C.C. Many of us remember Martin Kennelly as a 
bus driver who drove many of the school runs in 
Bellingham. 


EID IE TE PD PP BE 58 IF EF 


Please accept this donation in memory of 
my Mother and Father, Frank and Elizabeth (Dore) 
Lewinski. 

They both so enjoyed the “Comments” and 
would pass it along to me. | would certainly appre- 
ciate being on the list to receive the Crimpville 
Comments 

My parents resided in Bellingham (No.) all 
their married life (66 yrs.), My Mother was born in 
Bellingham. 

: Sincerely, 
Peggy (Lewinski) Tighe 
No. Attleboro, MA 


CBSE TE ROLE IE TF ALIE TF 


| wish you all Happy Holidays. 
Virginia (Bates) Johnson was my sister-in-law. 
John Fisher and Walter Hogarth were my friends. 
lam sending a donation to you. 

Russell J. Wilson 
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DONATIONS 


Dorothy E. Lowell 
June Merrick 
Chez Monique 
Roy Reid 
Phyllis Rhodes 
Peggy Tighe 
Russeil J. Wilson 


DEATHS 
Richard Alward 
Stelia M. (Gaudet) Bastarache 
Robert A. Cadieux 
Donald S. Cook 
Thomas 5S. Clark, Sr. 
Vivian M. (Dumont) DeLucia 
Owen (Mickey) Emery, Jr 
Gladys Fernandes 
William L. Kraphol 
Albert Italien 
Tracy E. (Dunn) Michaud 
Maurice L. “Moe” Morin 
Cecile Pouliot Plante 
Joseph Rojee Ili 
Rita E. Shaw 
Ernest P. Stockton 
Robert Tadieux 
Robert Tessier 
Aiphonse A. Wierzbicki 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street PRST STO 


Bellingham, MA 02019 U.S. ae 
BELLINGHAM, MA 


PERMIT NO. 16 


In a big snow storm, the Woonsocket-Milford-Attleboro trolley became stuck at the Green Store on what 
is now Rte. 140. Part of the store was then used as a pot office and continued until 1914 (about 100 years) 
Milford Daily News, April 8, 1965 
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